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For “The Friend.” 
Ribbonism in Ireland. 
(Concluded from page 402.) 
he description afterwards given to me 
s Ribbon trial, by Thornton himself, who 
present at the whole scene, was strange 
urious. Notice had been sent round a 
time before to some of the most active 
rusted Ribbonmen that ‘Trench was to 
ied’ on a certainnight. The parties met 
dingly at one of the chief Ribbonmen’s 
Ps Situated centrally on the estate. They 
ot confine themselves to the orthodox 
ber of twelve, as I believe there were 
o or sixteen present. hey were pre- 
over by the owner of the farm, a man 
known to me and holding a considerable 
ity of land. The house where the trial 
place was a large barn, in which was 
d a long table, forms were arranged for 
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“There was some hesitation when this/and left the country, I was well aware I had 


terrible process was proposed ; at last one of|but a small chance of my life. 


the men said—” 


There is some- 
thing very terrible in the knowledge that a 


“¢There is no occasion to draw lots; the/eruel and vindictive enemy is determined to 
men to do the job are here, and are both ready|pursue you, and to kill you whenever an 


) 


and willing. 


opportunity may occur—whether with blud- 


“ And so it proved. The two assassins had|geon, stone, pistol, or blunderbuss—that you 


been introduced, and were present at the 


® | whole scene ; and then and there were sworn 


to follow me and hunt me from day to day, 


.|from night to night, and from place to place, 


to watch my movements, to make themselves 
acquainted with my person, and never to 
leave my track nightor day, until they should 
leave me a bloody corpse.” 


are watched day and night, your habits noted, 
your most private actions marked, and that 
whether abroad or in the house, in your bed- 
room or on horseback, never for one moment 
are you safe from a murderous attack. It is 
a@ position which tells severely upon the 
nerves. I knew all this, yet had no alterna- 
tive but to face it or leave the post of duty. 


“Tn accordance with Ribbonite ideas of|So I resolved to look the whole position of 


‘fair play,’ a document was drawn up, and 
the next Sunday the police found a notice, 
formally posted ony every Roman Catholic 
chapel in the district, of which the following 
is an exact copy. I havo the original at this 
moment in my possession :—” 

“¢To Landlords, Agents, Bailiffs, Grippers, 
process-servers, and usurpers or under- 
miners who wish to step into the evicted 
tenants’ property, and to all others con- 
cerned in Tyranny and Oppression of the 
poor on the Bath Estate.” 


‘TAKE NOTICE. 


affairs calmly in the face. I began by a 
thorough reconsideration of all my past 
measures, and endeavoured to ascertain if I 
had in any degree outstepped the plainest and 
most absolute duties of my office. The mind 
at such a time becomes singularly lucid and 
unclouded, and if one has done anything 
harshly or hastily, conscience is sure to bring 
it out in the most uninviting colours. But 
after the calmest reflection, I came to the con- 
clusion that I had done nothing but my duty ; 
that ig offering emigration to America at the 
landlord’s expense, besides forgiveness of all 
arrears, and his full stock and crop to every 


“¢That you are hereby (under the pain of|tenant and his family who could not pay his 


a certain punishment which will inevitably 
occur) prohibited from evicting tenants, exe- 
cuting decrees, serving process, distraining 


and plenty of whisky was supplied by|for rent, or going into another’s land, or to 


e-footed girl in attendance. 
or judge sat on a chair at the head of 
able. The party drank for some time in 
e, or speaking to one another only in 
ers; and when all were well steeped in 
, the president—with a curious silent 
over the whole of the accusation and 
cution, and even the name of the accused, 
which the jurors were supposed perfect- 
understand—broke the silence for the 
hime and said aloud :— 
ell boys, can anyone say anything in 
fence ? 
bre was a short silence, when one of the 
irators said :— 
2 gave me an iron gate.’ 
ay your cattle break their necks in it!’ 
d the president. 
gave me slates and timber to roof my 
’ said another. ; 
ay the roof soon rot and fall!’ replied 
esident. 
drained my land!’ said another. 
Y the crop sour in the heart of it!’ re- 
e president. ‘ 
» gave a neighbour of mine wine for a 
hild,’ observed another. 
e child died!’ said the president. 
1 were again silent. 
ilty,’ said the president. Boys he must 
nd now let us draw lots for the one that 
0 it.’ 


The presi-|assist any tyrant, Landlord, or Agent in his 


insatiable desire for depopulation. Recollect 
the fate of Mauleverer, on this his anniversary. 
Dated May 23, 1851.” 

“From the moment this notice appeared, 
I was considered by the tenantry in general 
as a doomed, or, as they termed it, ‘a dead 
man.’ It had a strange and depressing effect 
upon the spirits to mark the difference in the 
bearing and manner of the peasantry, from 
the moment that this document was issued. 
It-was thoroughly known that such a docu- 
ment as that, posted simultaneously on three 
different chapels in the district, could only 
have emanated from the leaders of the Rib- 
bon Conspiracy; none others would have 
dared to take such a step; and it was equally 
well known that chosen men were under 
heavy pay to carry the threat into execution. 
This being now well understood by the whole 
population, I was looked upon as it were a 
criminal condemned to die, and men, who be- 
fore had saluted me in a cordial and friendly 
manner when we met, now passed me in si- 
lence with half-averted faces and pitying 
looks, and a silent touch of the hat in saluta- 
tion, as if they scarcely dared to recognise the 
man who was doomed to be so soon a corpse.” 

“Tt may be supposed that my own feelings 
at this time were anything but agreeable. I 


rent, I had done all on behalf of the landlord 
which he ought or could be expected to do; 
and hence I was bound to see either that the 
rent was paid, or that these liberal terms 
were accepted. Accordingly I determined to 
remain and face my enemies, and see this 
quarrel to the end. My health was good, my 
nerves were firm; and hoping to be as watch- 
ful as my foes, J let it be clearly understood 
that I had entered the list with the Ribbon- 
men and would fight this matter out.” 
“Both parties now began to take their 
measures cautiously. The first step of the 
Ribbonmen was a clever and a curious one. 
I have mentioned that the men chosen ‘ to do 
the job’ were altogether unknown to me. 
They were ignorant even of my appearance, 
But lest there should be any mistake as to 
my identity, the following plan was adopted. 
The two men were taken into the Court 
House of Carrickmacross, on Petty Sessions 
day, where I happened to be sitting as chair- 
man, amongst the magistrates, and they were 
told to watch my countenance carefully.” 
“¢You will see him,’ said the stealthy 
Ribbonman who conducted them, ‘ sometimes 
pleased and sometimes vexed; sometimes he 
will speak loud, and sometimes low ; some- 
times you will see anger on his countenance, 
and sometimes you will see him laughing ; 
and if you watch him cleverly all day in 
court and then watch him as he leaves it 
with his hat on, and follow him down the 
street as he walks, you cannot fail to know 


could not but perceive that I was indeed ‘ajhim again whether by night or by day.’ 
doomed man ;’ and unless I threw up my post|One of the villains afterwards confessed to 
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me personally, that he had done all this, and 
that he ‘would have known me out of ten 
thousand.’ Their next step was to procure 
a blunderbuss. The history of this blunder- 
buss was a strange one. It had been pur- 
chased and brought over from England by a 
man named Goodman, who sold it to another 
named Muckian, who lived not very far from 
Tullyvara, with a view, no doubt, to the per- 
formance of some deed of blood. So careful 
and anxious was he that no one should de- 
tect its presence on his journey, that he hid 
it under his shirt, and placed it next his bare 
flesh. From what cause I know not but, 
probably from the verdigris acting on an un- 
healthy skin, a large sore appeared upon the 
spot where it had lain so long touching his 
person. The sore increased gradually in size 
and virulence, until at last he died of its 
effects in the most excruciating pain. From 
him it passed into the hands of those who 
had undertaken to be my assassins, and they 
kept it as bright as if it had always been in 
a Police Barrack. One of the men was 
armed with this, the other with a brace of 
pistols; and the plan agreed on was to fire 
the blunderbuss first, and if I was knocked 
over to finish me with the pistols ; and if the 
blunderbuss failed in its aim, then the pistols 
were to be used offensively or defensively as 
circumstances might require. Thus armed 
and prepared, they lay in wait for me day 
and night.” 

These formidable preparations our author 
was enabled to avoid by the use of the greatest 
vigilance, never going out without two trusty 
attendants, one of them generally his own son. 


ing, as they thought with safety to them- 


selves, ‘to blow him to shivers’ with the 
heavily loaded blunderbuss, two of the con- 
spirators had been arrested and hanged. Four 
or five more had been confined for a long time 
in prison upon suspicion, and others had been 
tried for their lives; and, though ultimately 
acquitted, they had never recovered the loss 
of money and character sustained in their 
imprisonment and trial. And now eleven 
more of their number, who had hitherto es- 
caped the immediate action of the law, but 
who they themselves well knew were guilty, 
were forced to leave their farms, and go forth 
wanderers upon the earth. In short, as Paddy 
McArdle described it, ‘we had bagged a dozen 
or more of them, whilst they had never taken 
a feather out of one of us!’ 

“ All who are well acquainted with Ireland 
know the immense effect which success, or 
the reverse, has upon the confidence of the 
multitude. Indeed it is a feeling by no means 
confined to Ireland ; and seeing that in every- 
thing the conspirators had been outwitted, 
worsted, or punished, the remainder of the 
sympathisers gave up their losing game, and 
returned to industrial pursuits.” 

For “ The Friend.” 
Selections from the Unpublished Letters and Jour- 
nal of Mary M. Sheppard, a Deceased Minister. 
(Continued from page 404.) 

“Second mo. 1844. * * * Weare constantly 
the subject of favors, our spirits are perhaps 
not wakeful enough to estimate as such, or 
grateful enough to return due thanks. Not 
that I by any means think an exemption 


it is so, and am instructed again and aga 
believe that ‘the blind,’ made so by Him 
led in paths they have not known. The: 
I leafn, the more I see it so. Nothing 
rule has ever yet seemed to me to charact 
public service.” ; 

The above memorandum has remind 
the following from the pen of a spirit 
exercised writer; and which we think i 
without application to most of these § 
tions, viz: “Certainly it never did, nor 
will please God to accept of such a right 
ness, and such a conformity to the ima 
his self-denying and suffering Son, as ¢: 
wrought out according to the conceptio 
reason, which, at the very onset, and a r 
sary consequence of its own nature, cal 
nothing but strangeness, and irrationali 
the need of a self-denying or suffering Sa 
Mall. 

“No; we must cast down ‘ reasonings,.’ 
every other high imagination that exs 
itself against the knowledge of God, and 
every thought into captivity to the obed 
of Christ, before we are in any capaci 
judge of the fit or the unfit, in these d 
spiritual matters. Everything is fit 
makes the heart a meet habitation fo 
Spirit of God; and obedience, when it ; 
result of the ‘faith which worketh by lo 
eminently powerful to cleanse and purif; 
prepare this living temple for its appo 
and legitimate Sovereign. 

* * * 


* * 


“ A man may endure much in the se 


of error, when his sufferings tend to ag, 
dize him in the eyes of his fellow-creat 


He also received from time to time, informa-|from the common lot an especial mark of|but willingly ‘to become a fool, and to be | 


tion of the different plans that were l&id by 
the conspirators, which assisted him in guard- 
ing against them. He-says: “Thus for a 
year I was watched and waylaid, hunted and 
rity by my intended murderers, they 

eing supported by subscriptions all the time ; 
until at last, quite disheartened at their want 
of success, they went to their employers, and 
swearing that all the luck was on my side and 
against them, they determined ‘to give me up 
as a bad job, but that they had no objection 
to shoot Paddy McArdle (the bailiff,) who 
would do nearly as well, and maybe the luck 
might not be so much with him.’ 

“Tt was very difficult during the whole of 
this trying period to keep sufficiently on the 
alert. One soon becomes familiar with dan- 
ger, especially a hidden danger; and were it 
not for some fearful lessons which occurred 
about this time in the neighborhood, to warn 
me, I feel convinced that by degrees I should 
have relaxed my caution, and thus become an 
easy victim.” 

The scheme to murder the bailiff was equally 
unsuccessful, and the assassins were caught 
while lying in ambush, and committed to 
prison. Here one of them gave such informa- 
tion as enabled the authorities to crush the 
whole conspiracy. 

“The whole of these events had a wonder- 
ful effect in Farney. The Ribbonmen and 
their abettors had been everywhere worsted 
and unsuccessful. After sixteen months’ con- 
stant watching, they had been unable to get 
a shot at me without exposing themselves to 
the most imminent danger of being shot dead 
upon the spot themselves—a risk they by no 
means fancied. They had then turned their 
attention to the murder of Paddy McArdle ; 
but here also they had failed, and’in prepar- 


Divine favor. Our religion does not promise 
us an escape from trouble, but support under 
it: and surely that man who has the Divine 
Arm to lean upon, is in possession of every 
essential blessing, be his outward situation 
what it may. g 

“None ever sought after the Spirit of Truth 
in vain. Obedience to its dictates leads us 
into a course of conduct opposed to the will 
of the flesh, and into great plainness of speech 
and conduct; but if it guide us into it, we 
need not fear but that it will bear us out in 
it, and exalt itself in due time above all oppo- 
sition. The Lord’s own people, scattered and 
separate as they may be, are still to Hima 
chosen generation, ‘a royal priesthood ; and 
it is His will as much as ever ‘to beautify the 
house of his glory. We want more single- 


the off-scouring of all things’, can only b 
result of a sincere fellowship in the Spirit 
in the sufferings of a lowly-minded Lor 
Saviour.” 

“2d mo. 22d. I feel bound to commem 
the loving-kindness, compassion, and hel 
stowed by our Heavenly Father, in a 
where truly I felt no might or capacity ¢ 
own. How exactly did He point my c 
in it, as to an hair’s breadth, and how + 
ous do I feel renewedly to dedicate my \ 
life and every faculty of my soul to Hi 
vice. Have remembered this morning 4 
enant of early years, ‘If thou wilt be 
me,’ &. Have I any cause to doubt th 
filment on His part. Truly I find none. 

“3d mo. * * Have just been readin 
Journal of Samuel Bownas, a valiant o 


mindedness; more of heart-work; more of|last century. He appeared to enter upo 


that service which is to the Lord and not unto 
man; more of a simple and single abiding 
under His teaching; less of a looking out at 
the conduct and opinion of others.” 

No date. “A day of conflicting feelings 
yesterday, though enabled at the close of the 
meeting to bear testimony to the value and 
importance of true silent waiting. I was 
tossed during the early part of our sitting to- 
gether, or in fact almost throughout, with 
presentations I scarcely knew what to do 
with, or how to understand; and was ready 
to conclude at times, surely ‘the Lord’s an- 
ointed is before me;’ but all of size and stature 
passed by, and one rather suddenly called as 
it were, and unlooked for, alone bore impress 
of the anointing. 

“ How wonderfully 


work of the ministry in good earnest, 

given up to it in body and soul. He w: 
markably clear in doctrine, and enabl 
distinguish nicely and savingly betw 
ministry of the spirit and of the lette1 
own exemplifying the source from when 
obtained it. He was often engaged to 

out to his fellow-laborers in the work, 
was necessary to preserve them clean i 
administration of it, viz., cleanness of h 
and clearness of spiritual vision, obt 
through watchfulness and single attenti 
their Divine Master in all His puttings 1 
and a carefulness never to move with« 
lest their ministry be only of the letter 
killeth. Also to exhort elders to faithfi 
in their allotments, considering them as 


I am led, and out of my| gated shepherds over the young and 


own Femara pl wisdom. The way|His outward substance was but small ; k 


of our God is truly 
cannot fathom it. 3 


is own. Human wisdom| considerations respecting it ever appeal 
I see more and more that| interfere with the service of his Divine M 


It is very observable that when 
pl was called out of their heathenish ob- 
nces, and the vain idolatry of the nations 
| surrounded them, the injnctions uni- 
ly were positive, to destroy them utterly, 
cast them out of their sight and their 
smbrance. Witness such injunctions as 
e, viz., Deu. xii. 23, ‘Ye shall utterly de- 
yallthe places wherein the nations which 

all possess served their gods, upon the 
-mountains, and upon the hills, and under 
y green tree. And ye shall overthrow 
> altars, and break their pillars, and burn 
> groves with fire; and ye shall hew down 
zraven images of their gods, and destroy 
aames of them out of that place.’ I have 
1 considered, and am more and more con- 
ed of the necessity of making a clean 
ration between the bad and the good, be- 
mn that which is begotten of our Heavenly 
ver in us, and that which is but of the 


id, when he ariseth in us as a refiner of| conquest. 


r, and a purifier of everything that op- 


y utterly, should be as thorns in their 
3, (Num. xxxiii. 55,56: Judg. ii. 2, 3,) and 
re prevention against their enjoying the 
1 land without annoyance. They were 
threatened to be a snare unto them. (See 
d. xxxiv. 12, 13, 14.) ‘Take heed to thy- 
lest thou make a covenant with the in- 
tants of the land whither thou goest, lest 
» for a snare in the midstof thee. But ye 
| destroy their altars, break their images, 
cut down their groves. For thou shalt 
ship no other God: for the Lord whose 
e is Jealous, is a jealous God.’ It was 
rving a part of that which was command- 
o be destroyed utterly, which cost Saul 
singdom (1 Sam. xv.) although kept back 
sr the plausible pretence of an offering to 
Lord (v. 21st.) ‘ But the people took of the 
l, sheep and oxen, the chief of the things 
should have been utterly destroyed, to 
ifice unto the Lord thy God in Gilgal.’ 
o0se ye this day whom ye will serve.’ 
hua xxiv. 15: 1 Kings xviii. 21.) ‘If the 
1 be God follow him: but if Baal then 
whim.’ Oh! I do believe that it is of in- 
e importance to us to give up singly to 
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. ' é : 1. hae 
xin setting forth a lively instance of faith} mercies, be pleased to grant ability to thy|ber to have been at Englefield Green in the 


children to surrender themselves unto thee 
unreservedly ; to acknowledge the work thine; 
and as a consequence of that sense, leave Thee 
to work in them according to Thy own good 
pleasure. That so all our idols being utterly 
abolished, we may become clean and pure be- 
fore Thee, and enabled at length to offer Thee 
the acceptable sacrifice of humility and con- 
trition of soul, though as from ‘a people scat- 
tered and peeled.’ To Thy own name be the 
glory of Thy own works, now and forever.” 
(To be continued.) 


The Vale of White Horse. 
BY J. TIMBS. 


As the railway traveller passes through the 
middle district of the Great Western line, he 
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summer of 1833, and there to have heard of 
a custom, then common in Berkshire, of boys 
‘going up to chalk-pits’ annually: may not 
this be a relic of the White Horse scouring. 

The White Horse is to this day the ensign 
of the county of Kent, where it is a favor- 
ite inn-sign. The White Horse of Hanover 
dates from the House of Hanover succeeding 
to the throne of these realms—the White 
Horse being the badge of that house. 

Just under the White Horse Hill is a knoll 
of chalk called the Dragon Hill, described as 
a mound or barrow, intended to cover the 
dead, the horse being supposed to commemo- 
rate the victory. This would be a plausible 
link in the chain of the antiquary’s theory, 
were it certain that the mound is artificial ; 
but this is supposititious. At all events, the 


will, doubtless, remark that the sky-line of|/neighbouring downs are thickly strewn with 


the chalk-down, as seen from the valley, is 
continually broken by the elevation of some 
earthwork, carrying the mind’s eye back to 
times of war and bloodshed, spoilation and 
This earthwork is known as 


tumuli and other marks of an early popula- 
tion. 

The entrenchments, too, are very interest- 
ing; and the advantage which has been 
taken of the natural ravines to aid in forming 


Uffington Castle, and occupies the summit of|camps, is very striking to the student of 
es against His Divine law. It was also| White Horse Hill, 700 feet"in diameter from 
atened the Israelites by the same God of/east to west, and 500 feet from north to south, 
ce, that the enemies they refused to de-|It is surrounded by a double vallum or em- 


bankment, the inner one high, and command- 
ing an extensive view in every direction, the 
outer one slighter. On the steep escarpment 
of the hill, just below the entrenchment, our 
traveller will see the rude outline figure of a 
horse at full gallop, formed by removing the 
thin layer of turf and exposing the white 
surface beneath of the chalk. Hence the 
figure is called the White Horse. This is 


military antiquities. On the chalk hills north 
of Lambourn many barrows are found, es- 
pecially one covered irregularly with large 
stones. Three of the stones have a fourth 
laid on them, in the manner of the British 
cromlechs. By the country people that is 
called Wayland Smith: and they have a 
tradition of an invisible smith residing here, 
who would shoe a traveller’s horse, if it was 
left here for a short time, with a piece of 
money by way of payment. 

Wayland Smith has been lucidly described 


believed to kave been cut as a memorial of|in the large History of the Great Western 
the battle of Alscesdun, or Ash-tree Hill, in| Railway, published in 1846 : ‘ Wayland Smith’s 
which the West Saxons, under Ethelred and|Cave is a combination of a cromlech with a 


Alfred in 871, defeated the Danes with great|regular Druidical circle. 
Be this as it may,!posed of between thirty and forty stones, 


slaughter on this spot. 


The circle is com- 


the Horse is either of Saxon origin or of|some of which are overthrown and partially 


higher antiquity. Asser minutely describes 
how ‘the Pagans (Danes) had got the higher 
ground, and how the battle was begun upon 
a spot where grew a single thorn-tree, which 
he himself had afterwards seen, the whole 
account having been given him by a faithful 
eye-witness. After a bloody and obstinate 
dispute, one king and five counts were killed 
on the Pagan side, with many thousands 
of common men; and the rest were dispersed 
all over the wide plain of Ashdown, and pur- 


w the Lord in the very jots and tittles of|sued all that night and the next day as far as 


righteous law. If there is not a forsak- 
all, everything, a surrendering ourselves 


to their castle at Reading.’ 
The White Horse is a rude figure about 


lly into His hands, there is great danger! 374 feet in length, and is said to cover an acre 
ur continuing to ourselves some of our!of ground. The face of the chalk-down is 893 


3, Which will eventually prove as snares 
s, and so blind our eyes to His righteous 
lisitions, that we shall go stumbling and 
ing all the days of our lives. 
t incalculable importance is it that the 
ng and rising generation, those with 
m life is yet in its greenness, should obey 
e calls without questionings or reason- 
, but fully surrender themselves up, to be 
ded as He chooses respecting them. We 
10t cleanse ourselves; and if the work is 
ther’s, the more fully we surrender our- 
es to Him, the more shall we witness His 
ks wrought in us, and a proportionable 
ity will be afforded us, to glorify Him 
2 that which His own fingers have 


ught. 
Infinite God and Father of all our sure 


feet above the sea-level ; and when the after- 
noon sun shines upon the figure, it may be 
seen ten, twelve, and even fifteen miles dis- 


And of|tant; and from its immense size it forms a 


remarkable object. Wise, the antiquary, is 
in raptures with the skill displayed in the 
Horse, and in the admirable choice of a situa- 
tion where it is little exposed to injury or 
decay. The inhabitants of the neighborhood 
had an ancient custom of assembling to scour 
the Horse, i. e. to clear away the turf where 
it has encroached upon the outline of the 
Horse. On such occasions a rural festival 
was formerly held, and the people were re- 
galed by the lord of the manor; but they do 
not appear to have observed that custom 
since 1780; it may possibly have dwindled 
to a common, purposeless fair, We remem- 


buried, while all are more or less displaced. 
Within the circle, three stones are set on 
edge, so as to form a chamber, which is roof- 
ed by a fourth. Thisis the cave. In front 
of the cave is a sort of cruciform alley of 
stones, two areas of which are closed at the 
ends, while the third is open, and forms the 
entrance to the cromlech. This curious relic 
stands by the side of the old Ridge Way. 
The stones are all grey-wethers, and similar 
to those of Abury and the Trilithons of 
Stonehenge. ‘The modern proprietor of this 
curious Druidical remain has had the good 
taste to plant a small wood of fir-trees around 
it, throwing the whole into a deep gloom, 
well suited to its ancient character.’ 

We are induced to extend our antiquarian 
ramble to another relic of kindred interest, 
namely, the noted Blowing Stone, which is 
situated at Kingston Lisle, five miles due 
north of Lambourn, and the same distance 
from Wantage. At the back of the stone 
grows an old elm-tree. The stone itself is a 
species of red sandstone. It is about three 
feet high, three feet six inches broad, and two 
feet thick; but it is of rough and rather 
irregular surface. 11 has several holes in it 
of various sizes. ‘There are seven holes in the 
front, three at the top, a large irregular bro- 
ken hollow at the north end (as it stands 
north and south), and one if not more holes 
at the back. If a person blows in at any 
one of three of the holes, an extremely loud 
noise is produeed—something between a note 
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upon a French horn and the bellowing of a 
calf; this can be heard in a favourable state 
of weather at Farringdon Clump, a distance 
of about six miles; and a person standing at 
about a yard distant from either end of the 
stone while it is blown into, will distinctly 
feel the ground shake. The holes in the 
stone are of various sizes; but those which, 
if blown into, produce the sound, easily admit 
a person’s finger. The hole most commonly 
used to produce the sound isat the top of the 
stone; and if a small stick, eighteen inches 
long, be pushed in at this hole, it will come 
out at a hole at the back of the stone, about 
a foot below the top, and almost immediately 
_ below the hole blown into. Itis evident that 
this is the place at which the air finds its 
exit, as, after the stone has been blown into 
at the top for a considerable time, this hole 
becomes wet. There seems, however, no 
doubt that there are chambers in the stone, 
as the irregular broken hollow at the north 


end of it has evidently formed a part of|upon him. 


another place, at which a similar sound might 
have been produced. In the neighborhood 
there exists a tradition that this stone was 
used for the purpose of giving an alarm on 
the approach of an enemy. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Parental Influence. 


woman who is thus qualified to instruct her|death now, and my heart foreboded the 
children, and does it heartily, in the spirit of|if the scriptures, which I had long opp 


faith and prayer. 

After the death of Newton’s mother he ac- 
companied his father, who was a sea captain, 
on several voyages. He did not at first break 
away entirely from the restraints which his 
pious education imposed. By degrees, how- 
ever, he became even more wicked than any 
of his companions, until, says he, “I know 
not that I have ever since met so daring a 
blasphemer. I was exceedingly vile, indeed 
little short of that animated description of an 
irrevocable state, which we have in 2 Peter 
ii. 14. I not only sinned with a high hand 
myself, but made it my study to tempt and 
seduce others, upon every occasion; nay, I 
eagerly sought occasion, sometimes to my 
hazard and hurt.” 

During his experience at sea, he witnessed 
many perils and deliverances from them, 
which continued for a long time to be lost 
“The admonitions of conscience, 
which, from successive repulses, had grown 


weré indeed true; still I was but half 
vinced, and remained for a space of tim 
sullen frame, a mixture of desire and ij 
tience. : 7 
“We had incessant labor at the pum 
keep the ship above water. Much labor. 
little food, wasted us fast, and one man 
under the hardship. Yet our sufferings’ 
light in comparison of our just fears. We 
a terrible prospect of being either starve 
death, or reduced to feed upon one ano 
Our expectations grew darker every da 
I had a further trouble peculiar to my} 
The captain, whose temper was quite so 
by distress, was hourly reproaching me a 
sole cause of the calamity—as he had bi 
hinted, that to his great grief he hada Ji 
on board; that a curse attended me wher 
I went, and that all the troubles he met 
in the voyage were owing to his having ti 
me into his vessel, and was confident th 
I was thrown overboard, and not other 


weaker, at length ceased; and for a space of|they should be preserved from death. 


many months, if pot some years, I cannot re- 
collect that I had a single check of that sort. 
At times I had been visited with sickness, and 
have believed myself near to death; but I had 
not the least concern about the consequences. 


In a word, I seemed to have every mark of|was on my account. 


did not intend to make the experiment ; 
the continual repetition of this in my 
gave me much uneasiness, especially as 
conscience seconded his words; I thoug 
very probable that all that had befalle 
I was at last founc 


Parents cannot, by any direct agency of]a final impenitence and rejection; neither|by the powerful hand of God and conden 
their own, renew the hearts of their children./judgments nor mercies made the least im- 
This must be done, if it is ever done, by the] pression upon me.” 


agency of the Holy Spirit. But when you 
become parents your children are committed 


But notwithstanding the awful wickedness 
of Newton, it was the Lord’s will that he 


to your care to be trained for their final des-|should be reclaimed and become a successful 


tiny; and according to the means which you 
shall use, their characters will be ordinarily 
determined. 


Says the pious Newton, “To the care of|to be in vain. 


my mother I owe that bias towards religion, 
which, with the codperating grace of God, at 
length reclaimed and brought me back to the 
paths of peace. The first impressions which 
children receive in the nursery, under the 
mother’s immediate care, are seldom obliter- 
ated; sooner or later, their influence conduces 
to form the future life. The principles in- 
stilled into the mind in infancy, may seem 
dormant for a while, but the prayers with 
which the mother watered what she planted, 
are as some old writers say, ‘upon the Lord’s 
file.’ 

“ Times of trouble recall those principles to 
the mind, and the child thus instructed has 
something to recur to. Thus it was with me. 
I was the only son of my mother. She taught 
me. She prayed for me, and over me.” The 
mother of Newton was assiduous in her in- 
structions during the early period of his life. 
It was the only season allotted for her inter- 
course with him. When he was but seven 
years old, death summoned her from his side. 
Faithfully had she labored to implant prin- 
ciples of piety. After he was withdrawn from 
her guidance, strong temptations beset him. 
He yielded until he became exceedingly de- 
graded. Many sorrows were his portion, ere 
his restitution to virtue. 

Referring to his mother’s care of his child- 
hood, he says, “Had she lived to see the 
misery and wickedness into which I after- 
wards plunged, I think it would have broken 
her heart. But in the Lord’s time her prayers 
were answered. Distress led me to recollect 
her early care. So I was led to look the right 
way for help.” Happy and honored is the 


preacher of that faith which he had labored 
to destroy. The prayers and tears and teach- 
ings of his pious mother, were never intended 
God had put into the heart of 
that mother to labor and pray for her child, 
and from the beginning he had determined to 
make her, through her son, an invaluable 
blessing to the world. And it would seem, as 
if to make it appear that this was his design, 
he often interposed in the most remarkable 
manner, to save the life of Newton, even 
while pursuing his career of folly and guilt, 
and sometimes also after his hopeful conver- 
sion. 

During one of his many perils at sea, where- 
in they had expended most of their clothes 
and bedding in stopping the leaks in the ves- 
sel and their strength in pumping, he says, 
“T told one of my companions, that in a few 
days this distress would serve us to talk over 
a glass of wine; but he being a less hardened 
sinner than myself, replied with tears, ‘ No, 
it is too late now.’ About nine o’clock, being 
almost spent with cold and labor, I went to 
speak with the captain who was busied else- 
where; and just as I was returning from him, 
I said, without any meaning, ‘If this will not 
do, the Lord have mercy on us.’ 

“This, though spoken with little reflection, 


in my own breast. However, I began to 
ceive hopes greater than all my fears; « 
cially when at the time we were ready to 
up all for lost, and despair was taking ] 
in every countenance, | saw the wind cot 
about to the point we wished it ;” after w 
they were safely landed, making a very 
row escape from going to the bottom. 

“About this time,” say Newton, “I b 
to know there is a God that hears and 
swers prayer,” having, from time to t 
passed through many dangers and wond 
deliverances, too numerous to mention |] 
At length after experiencing many difficu 
he entered the ministry, and for a long cc 
of years was engaged therein. 


For “The Frie 
. Watchmen. 

“Son of man, I have made thee a watch 
unto the house of Israel: therefore hear 
word at my mouth, and give them war 
from me; if thou givest them not warning | 
me, their blood will I require at thy har 
This was the word of the Lord to the Pro 
Ezekiel, and was there ever a day where 
was more important than the present on¢ 
this command to be observed by the we 
men on the walls of our Society? 1 
should not only be clear-visioned, but | 
sighted, so as to discover the enemy a g 
way off, whether he makes his appearanc 
a twisting, twining serpent, a roaring lio 
as an angel of light; which latter form 


was the first desire I had breathed for mercy | quires the deepest indwelling and waitin 
for many years. I was instantly struck with|the Master's feet, in order to detect him 
my own words, and as Jehu said once, What\it is declared “that if it were possible 
hast thou to do with peace? so it directly oc-|would deceive the very elect.” His 
curred, What mercy can there be for me? I|proaches as a roaring lion can be hear 


was obliged to return to the pump, and there 
I continued till noon, almost every wave 
breaking over my head; but we made our- 
selves fast with ropes, that we might not be 
washed away. Indeed, I expected that every 
time the vessel descended into the sea, she 
would-rise no, more, and though I dreaded 


the many, giving warning of his endea 
to destroy, but all his attacks shoule 
watched and guarded against, lest also hi 
twine himself so about us, as to enfeeble 
lay waste our strength, like mee of 
ere we are aware of it; vain will it be the 
draw in our hand, if like Jeroboam, we | 
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| countenance to, or promoted any thing|so firm in holding to their opinions, that the 
ite to the language, “Thine are we|sessions of the last Congress closed without 
and on thy side thou Son of Jesse,)making any appropriation, although it was 
» be to thee, and peace be to thy helpers.” | known that there was imminent peril from a 
ing short of this spirit will prove our alle-| general Indian war. Fortunately, General 
e to the King of kings; neither can we| Harney, asamember of the Peace Commission, 
t any work to prosper that does not|had, at his own risk, contracted for supplies to 
His honor, and His only, in view ; for|the extent of about half a million of dollars be- 

e Israelite can no more part with any| yond the original appropriation by Congress to 
e doctrines and testimonies of the So-|the Peace Commission. By this expedient, and 


J 


, than Naboth could sell his vineyard to 
». And has it not been verified, that He 
e and willing to keep all those who put 


provings? Was it not fully exemplified 
g the late rebellion, in the steadfastness 
rmness with which some were favored 
pport our testimony to the peaceableness 
rist’s kingdom, showing forth the meek- 
and lamblike nature of those in whom 
overns—one dear aged Friend was a 


> 


yr, from the suffering and hardships en- 


in a prison. And shall we let fall in 
street, any of the dear-bought doctrines 
sestimonies that have been given by Him 
is the Author and Finisher of the saints’ 
, who promised that He would acknow- 
» those before His Father and the holy 
ls, who acknowledged Him before men. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Civilization of the Indians. 

any of our readers doubtless feeling a deep 
est in the welfare of the Indians, and in 
fforts now being made to ameliorate their 
ition, we have condensed some of the in- 
ation given in the report of a committee 
sizens of Philadelphia. : 
iis committee was appointed last spring, 
number of philanthropic individuals, at 
1e when Indian affairs had become much 
jlicated, and the danger of a general war 
the western tribes seemed imminent, to 
eed to Washington and confer with the 
orities as to the best means of pacifying 


by the beginning of some civilizing processes, 
the hostile Indians who had been drawn from 
the line of the Pacific Railroad, and gathered 


trust and confidence in Him in times oflinto a large reservation where there is no 


game, were fed and made peaceful and hope- 
ful. The War Department had also kept 
other Indians from starvation. 

“The Senate having authorized and ratified 
the treaty, was bound in honor to make the 
necessary appropriations, whilst the House, 
although it authorized the making of the 
treaty, had firmly resolved not to acknow- 
ledge it, under the intelligent belief that it 
would be better for the Indians and for the 
country, at once to change the system which 
had been productive of nothing but evil. 

“The War Department naturally sympathiz- 
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money that might be appropriated to carry 
out the spirit of the treaty recently made 
with the Sioux and other affiliated bands of 
Indians. The committee stated, that as their 
proposal was experimental, they confined it 
to action in the new territory into which the 
Sioux and other Indians were being gathered. 
That they were led to believe that the House 
was entirely willing to carry out the spirit of 
the treaty, but that from jealousy of the treaty 
making power enjoyed by the Senate when 
acting with the President, and from other 
causes, they would not recognize the treaties 
recently made. x * * * 

“ After along and frank conference between 
the President, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the various members of the committee, 
the President gave his cordial assent to the 
proposal, and the Secretary of the Interior 
magnanimously desired that it should be ex- 
tended to all appropriations to the Indian 
department. He further said, that he had 
been hoping for aid in the care of the Indians, 
similar to that afforded to the War Depart- 
ment by the Sanitary and Christian Com- 
missions.” 

The next step was to procure the needful 


ed with the House, whilst the sympathy of/|legislation, and that was finally obtained as 


the Department of the Interior was with the 
Senate. Both departments had been repre- 
sented in the Peace Commission, which had 
saved the country frum an Indian war, that 
would have devastated the frontier, sacrificed 
many lives, and cost at least a hundred mil- 
lions of dollars a year.” 

The committee obtained a conference with 
President Grant and the Secretary of the In- 
terior, on the 24th of Third month. They 
reminded the former of the declaration res- 
pecting the Indians, made in his inaugural 
address, in which he promised to favor any 
course which might tend to their civilization, 
christianization; and ultimate citizenship. 
They assured him that he would be most cor- 
dially supported by the most intelligent and 


an amendment to the general Indian Appro- 
priation bill that had already been concurred 
in. It is as follows: “That there be appro- 
priated the further sum of two millions of 
dollars, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, to enable the President to maintain the 
peace among and with the various tribes, 
bands and parties of Indians, and to promote 
civilization among said Indians, bring them 
where practicable upon reservations, relieve 
their necessities, and encourage their efforts 
at self-support ; a report of all expenditures 
under this appropriation to be made in detail 
to Congress in December next; and for the 
purpose of enabling the President to execute 
the powers conferred by this act, he is hereby 
authorized, at his discretion, to’ organize a 


Indians, and establishing relations of|influential of our christian people, in every|Board of Commissioners, to consist of not 
well directed effort to carry out the spirit of, more than ten persons, to be selected by him 
his inaugural address, and to maintain the/from men eminent for their intelligence and 
faith of the nation with a down-trodden peo-| philanthropy, to serve without pecuniary com- 


y and good will. A short time previous 
aeir appointment, a treaty made by the 
an Peace Commissioners, with several 
ile tribes, had been ratified by the Senate, 
proclaimed by the President. The treaty 
liberal and generous in its provisions, 
iding all the aids which the Government 
J reasonably be expected to afford in the 
< of civilization. Reservations were set 
t for the exclusive occupancy of the late 
ile Indians, and the opportunity was given 
1 to become citizens, and acquire titles to 
8. 

ae United States Senate made ample ap- 


le. 
He civilization of the Indians, but without 
the co-operation of christian philanthropists, 
the waste of money would be great, and the 
results unsatisfactory. The Government, by 
its aid in bringing Indians from a nomadic to 
a settled life, by gathering them into large 
territories, where alone they could be made 
hopeful, and incited to self-support and self- 
government, and by encouraging them in 
other ways, could promote their christianiza- 


riations to carry out all the provisions of|tion, but it would surely need help in this 
reaty, but the House refused to concur,| arduous undertaking. 


alleged for the following reasons. 
Because the House believes that the 
' Department can manage Indians more 
essfully than the Department of the In- 
2 

Because the waste of money appropriat- 
prough the Indian Bureau has become so 
ssive, as to impoverish the Government 
to dissatisfy and irritate the Indians. 
Because the treaty system needed a 
ough revision to prevent frauds in induc- 
Indians to cede their possessory title to 
s, and to discontinue the practice of treat-) 
with tribes of Indians as independent 
reignties. 

he report proceeds: “Both Houses were 


“The committee then said, that their high 
respect for the executive and for his secretary, 
encouraged them to make a proposal which 
seemed to be necessary to loosen the dead 
lock between the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. They had already conferred with 
prominent members of the late Peace Com- 
mission, with the Secretary of War, and with 
Lieut. Gen. Sherman, and they believed that 
all of them were prepared to give their cor- 
dial assent to the following proposal, viz: 
That Congress be asked to authorize the ap- 
pointment by the President of five citizens, 
to serve gratuitously as Commissioners, giv- 
ing them authority to act jointly with the 
Secretary of the Interior in expending any 


The Government could do much toward | pensation, who may under his directions ex- 


ercise joint control with the Secretary of the 
Interior over the disbursement of the appro- 
priations made by this act, or any part thereof 
that the President may designate ; and to pay 
the necessary expenses of transportation, sub- 
sistence and clerk hire of said Commissioners 
while actually engaged in said service, there 
is hereby appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary. 

“ And be it further enacted, that nothing in 
this act contained, or in any of the provisions 
thereof, shall be so construed as to ratify or 
approve any treaty made with any tribes, 
bands or parties of Indians, since the twen- 
tieth day of July, eighteen hundred and six- 
ty seven.” . 

Although the present appropriation is lim- 
ited to two millions, the expectation was held 
out by leading members of Congress that the 
appropriation would be increased at the com- 
ing session, if the commissioners and the 
officers of the government were successful in 
their labors, and required more means. 

The President soon after appointed Com- 
missioners, viz., William Welsh of Philad’a, 
John V. Farwell, Chicago ; George 11. Stuart, 
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Philad’a; James HE. Yeatman, St. Louis; Wil- 
liam E. Dodge, New York; E. 8S. Tobey, 
Boston; and Felix R. Brunot of Pittsburg. 
The precise duty of the Indian Commission 
_was not determined at the time of their ap- 
pointment, but it was expected they would 
supervise the whole work of the Indian De- 
_ partment, consider the best means of gather- 
ing the nomadic tribes into reservations, in- 
spiring them with confidence in the Govern- 
ment, and stimulating them to self support and 
self improvement. It was also hoped that 
the Indians would look upon the Commis- 
sioners as their special friends, who will sym- 
pathize with them in all their troubles, and 
claim from the Government protection for 
them whenever they are oppressed. In clos- 
ing their report the Committee, part of whom 
were members of our religious Society, record 
their grateful acknowledgment of the. uni- 
form courtesy and kindness shown to them 
by the President, by members of the Cabinet, 
and by Congressmen, from all of whom they 
received a patient hearing, and in each case 
a deep interest in the purpose of their mis- 
sion was particularly manifested. 


_—s oe 
Selected. 


And Friends, though ye may have been 
convinced, and have tasted of the power, and 
felt the light, yet afterwards ye may feel a 
winter-storm; tempest and hail, frost and 
cold, and temptations in the wilderness. Be 
patient and still in the power and in the 
light that doth convince you to keep your 
minds to God; in that be quiet that you may 
come to the summer ; that your flight be not 
in the winter. For ifye sit still in the pa 
tience, which overcomes in the power of 
God, there will be no flying. The husband- 
man, after he hath sown his seed, is patient. 
And ye by the power being kept in the pa- 
tience, will come by the light, to see through, 
and over the winter-storms and tempests, 
and all the,coldness, barrenness and empti- 
ness, and the same light and power will go 
over the tempter’s head, which power and 
light was, before he was. Lo, in the light, 
standing still ye will see your salvation, ye 
will see the Lord’s strength, ye will feel the 
small rain, ye will feel the fresh springs, 
your minds being kept low in the power and 
light, for that which is out of the power 
lifts up.— George Fox. 


A clock has just been completed for the 
cathedral of Beauvais, France, which far sur- 
passes all the existing specimens of the clock- 
maker’s art. It contains no less than 90,000 
wheels, and indicates, among other things too 
numerous to recite, the days of the week, the 
month, the year, the signs of the zodiac, the 
equation of time, the course of the planets, 
the phases of the moon, the time at every 
capital in the world, the movable feasts for a 
hundred years, the saints’ days, &c. Perhaps 
the most curious part of the mechanism is 
that which gives the additional day in leap 
year, and which consequently is called into 
action only once in four years. The clock is 
wound up every eight days. The main dial 
is twelve feet in diameter. 


Tears are by no means always an indica- 
tion of grief, and of a repining spirit. On the 
contrary, they may proceed from gratitude, 
from love, from a season of the loving-kind- 
ness of the Almighty to us unworthy crea- 
tures, 


For “The Friend.” 
My Country Home, 


For a day or two, the two little boys who 
enliven our country home, had been talking 
of a tame “birdie,” that would let them come 
very close to it. They had been so nicely 
trained that while greatly interested in the 
birds and animals about them, they were 
gentle and kind, and anxious to make pets 
of, rather than injure any that fell in their 
way. This little “birdie” proved to be a 
young Pewee Flycatcher, fully fledged but 
still too young to have the vigilance and 
timidity of an old bird. One of the older 
members of our household, accompanied the 
little boys, after breakfast, to the barn, and 
found their young feathered friend sitting on 
the fence. It seemed chilled and hungry, 
and was very willing to take a fly or a 
grasshopper from the fingers of its visitors ; 
who on their part, were delighted to reward 
its fearless confidence by foraging for its com- 
fort. It ate a plentiful breakfast—the bill of 
fare consisted of one miller, 6 grasshoppers, 
and 15 flies. Being fed and warmed it seem- 
ed comfortable, and more animated—but suf- 
fered itself to be stroked, and to be carried up 
to the lawn in front of the house. It did not 
show any signs of timidity, on the near ap- 
proach of those who had cared for it; and it 
is probable it could have readily been tamed, 
if circumstances had favored. The number 
of the American Naturalist, which has just 
come to hand, contains the following pleasant 
account of a pet bird of a closely allied species, 
which tends to confirm the opinion, that by 
kind and judicious treatment, it is compara- 
tively easy to tame some of the flycatcher 
family. The authgr says :— 

“While attached, during the past year, in 
Nevada, to the U. 8. Geological Exploration 
of the Fortieth Parallel, under Clarence 
King, I had a pet bird of the species known 
as the Arkansas Flycatcher (Tyrannus verti- 
calis), which is closely related to the common 
Kingbird or Bee Martin in form, but differs 
in having the back olive gray, and the under 
parts yellow, except the throat, which is ashy. 
It is to be met with over the entire western 
portion of the United States, from the high 
plains west of the Missouri River to the 


the perch provided for him. In them 
as I lay wrapped in my blankets, ge 
the first thing that awoke me wo 
Chippy fluttering about my head, f 
would invariably select me from the doz 
sons who lay around upon the ground. 

Chippy soon became a general fa 
and every one fed and caressed him. 
among his many peculiarities was his 
insatiable appetite, which excited the gre 
wonder and comment, and many wer 
conjectures as to the number of good. 
grasshoppers he could dispose of in one 
It was finally agreed that this should Oy 
tled by an experiment; each person 
keep account of all he fed Chippy, and i 
evening, upon comparing notes, it was f 
that during the day he had made away 
the almost incredible number of one hut 
and twenty fat grasshoppers, all how 
with their legs pulled off. 

- Our little pet possessed scarcely a tra 
timidity, and even soon learned his own x 
At last, when he was wanted we had b 
call “ Chippy, Chippy,” and he immedi 
appeared, even if out of our sight, joy 
twittering as he approached, and alig] 
upon the shoulder of the person who ¢ 
him. He soon began to catch insects 
self, after I had taught him by carrying 
around upon my finger and placing hir 
close to any fly or gnat I found perched 
the wall of the tent. When fully grow 
passed most of the day sitting upon the 
of the tents, occasionally darting aftera 
ing insect, or, if the weather was particu 
warm, perching upon the edge of the t 
or any suitable place, under the “fly” o: 
tent, in the shade. 

Once, when starting on horseback ut 
mountains after birds, at about one hun 
yards from camp, I was surprised to 
Chippy coming towards me, playfully 
tering, when he alighted upon my shot 
and accompanied me up the cajion. ( 
sionally he would leave me to catch a bu 
fly or other insect, upon securing whic 
immediately returned, alighting upon my 
against which he beat the captive until 
condition to be swallowed. Frequent, 
seeing other birds of his species, he w 


Pacific, and in the vicinity of settlements is|join them, and after sporting with 1 


well known to every one. 


awhile return to his seat upon the por 


Our pet, familiarly known to the party as|of the saddle, my shoulder or hat, his | 
“Chippy,” was obtained about the middle of|mates following to within a few yards, 1 


July, from the Indians, who had just taken it 
with three others, all fully fledged, from the 
nest. We carried it to our camp near by, 
and fed it with grasshoppers and flies until 
he was able to catch them for himself, which 
he learned to do about a week after he could 
fly. The little fellow appeared to be always 
hungry, and during the day followed me 
about, continually teasing me for grasshop- 
pers until he had eaten enough, after which 
he would remain quietly upon my shoulder, 
or my hat, or fly off to his favorite perch—a 
rope running from the top of the. tent to a 
stake in the ground. At night “ Chippy” 
roosted upon a rope inside the tent, or fre- 
quently under an umbrella, which, for the 
purpose of shading a thermometer, hung at 
the corner outside. When wishing to go to 
sleep, however, he would seldom roost in these 


they would stop, and perching upon a 
branch curiously watch us, wondering p: 
bly why their little friend was so fearle 
me. Chippy accompanied me thus | 
three or four miles from camp. Having 
ceeded as far up the cajion as possible, I t 
tied and unsaddled my horse; the sun | 
very hot, and the bird disposed to be inac 
I placed him in the shade of my saddl 
then climed up the hillside over the r 
until out of sight of my horse, on my 
occasionally shooting a bird, and wande 
some distance from where I left Chippy; 
upon my return I found him following | 
me, having discovered my absence by th 
port of my gun, and started in search of 
We then returned to camp as we left it. 
Our pet bird soon began to attract ot 
of his species to thecamp which became « 


places voluntarily, but alighting upon my|familiar. They could not, however, pers 
shoulder would hop up close to my neck and/Chippy to leave us, he evidently prefer 
settle closely down, and repeated removals|our society to theirs. He was at first 
were necessary to induce him to remain upon! fectly unmindfal of the report of a gun, | 
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se en re  ———————— 


g upon my shoulder when I fired, or 


erching upo 
d him with me in my rambles. 


The New Textile Material—Ramie.—Thos. 


the gun-barrel when I|R. Ayres, of this city, has received from A. 
One|B. Bacon, of New Orleans, some specimens 


however, wishing to secure one of these|of the prepared fibre of ramie and three 
schers which flew about our camp, and|specimens of manufactured articles of this ma- 
ding if possible to drive them away, I|terial, which he will place on view at the ex- 


at one of three which were sporting |position of textile fabrics. 


her in the air, thinking that Chippy was 
g upon the tent; fortunately I missed 
ird I shot at, which proved to be our 
1e flying in great consternation to the 
, having probably been touched by one 
> shot, although not at all injured. His 
rard for a gun was now atan end, and the 
picking up of this instrument of death 
sufficient to cause his immediate retreat, 
ng with terror depicted upon his counte- 
s, the feathers lying close to his body, 
‘est elevated and neck outstretched, re- 
ng toanother perch each time Ladvanced. 
moment, however, I laid the gun aside, 
s fears were over, and upon approaching 
when I reached out my hand he would 
ipon my finger with perfect confidence. 
yugh I might carry him in this way all 
t the camp, if I approached the gun, 
h leaned against the tent, he made a 
pitate retreat. 

> carried Chippy with us, from camp to 
, for nearly two months longer. Every- 
e we went he excited the curiosity and 
ler of all persons, the Indians included, 
ve had not the least fear of losing him. 
morning, however, in the latter part of 
smber, we missed his familiar awakening 
er, and when we arose from our blankets 
ould not be found. Search was made 
ighout the day but without success, and 
ye hawk having been seen early in the 
ing hovering about the camp seemed to 
iin the cause of his disappearance. He 
never afterwards seen.” 


a ee 
Selected. 


ing advanced to about fourteen or fifteen 
: of age (1690) I remember that I used 
un the cross of speaking in the plain 
tage, (which I always read in the Holy 
tures,) to those whom I conversed with, 
ot my father and mother, who would 
Jlow me to speak otherwise. I was con- 
din my conscience, that it was not right 
ay the hypocrite after that manner, and 
certain time, I had occasion to speak 
an officer, a great man in our neighbor- 
,and my heart moved within me, for 
I should shun the cross of Christ—for it 
Christ’s language to all, as we may read 
1e New Testament. So I took up the 
3, and said thee to him, and he was much 
ded and said “Thee! what dost thou 
me for?” I soberly asked him if he did 
jay thee to his Maker in his prayers, and 
cher he was too good or too great, to be 
en to in the same manner in which he 
essed the Almighty? Unto which he 
e no reply, but seemed to fall from his 
ion, into admiration, as one smitten with- 
imself; and he bore me respect ever 
, and I greatly rejoiced that I was pre- 
ed faithful. Thomas Chalkley. 


Much expense, and exactness in dress, 
ptuous houses, and costly furniture, com- 
not with the “seamless garment” of a 
ified Saviour ; who was himself the most 
ect pattern of plainness, and had not 
reon to lay his head.”—Samuel Scott. 


Ramie is a native 
of Japan, and is a variety of a plant of which 
another variety is known as Chinese grass. 
The first specimen was introduced into Lou- 
isiana in 1867 by D. Benito Roezl, a Spaniard, 
since which time it has been successfully 
grown in nurseries in that State, Mississippi, 
Texas and Arkansas. The fibre resembles in 
appearance what is commonly called raw 
silk. In length and capability of fine division 
the fibre surpasses flax. When prepared it 
is purely white. The articles sent by A. 
Bacon are two handkerchiefs woven in Eng- 
land and one piece of cloth woven in China 
and made into a shirt, which was brought to 
New Orleans by the British Consul. 

The shirting cloth resembles fine linen, ex- 
cept that the threads are even. The hand- 
kerchiefs resemble fine linen cambric, except 
that the threads are even, and that these, 
as well as the shirting cloth, have a silky 

loss. The specimen of fibre prepared in 
England bears a close resemblance to silk. 
The specimen of that prepared in Louisiana 
by the Roezl machine, though very long in 
fibre, and having the natural gloss, is not 
sufficiently prepared for fine articles. But 
in this state, as. grown and prepared in Mexi- 
co by D. Roezl in 1865, it brought 65 cents 
a pound in London; and this year it sold in 
the same market at 60 cents a pound. A. 
Bacon says: “The ramie plant, introduced 
here in 1867, has been quite extensively 
propagated, but has not as yet been sufficiently 
so increased as to be cultivated for sale in fibre, 
but has so far been more profitably sold to 
plant, or has been increased for future pro- 
duction in fibre. I know one man who has 
twelve acres, and another is said to have much 
more. . . The ramie is certain to take a place 
with or second to no other product of the 
soil. There can be no doubt of its strength, 
beauty or fineness. It is more productive 
than hemp, and actually grows from tbestub- 
ble from year to year.” 

A. Bacon is chairman of the section of ag- 
riculture of the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences. He states that he has no pecuniary 
interest in the plant, but believes it must be 
one of the leading staples of the country. 

The seed does not germinate readily, but 
the plant is easily propagated by root cut- 
tings, layers, and by cuttings of the stalk at 
a certain stage. It is very vigorous in growth, 
and in latitudes where the ground does not 
freeze to a greater depth than a foot is per- 
ennial. The fibre is like that of hemp, in the 
inner bark of the stalk, and is therefore less 
liable to be destroyed by worms than cotton 
and besides is as hardy as the cotton plant is 
delicate. The stalk may be cut several times 
in a season, according to latitude; in south- 
ern Mexico as many as five times. The fibre 
can be prepared for market within twenty- 
four hours after the stalks are cut. It is be- 
lieved that it will produce regularly as much 
as cotton does in the most favorable seasons. 
The Roezl machine will clean 100 pounds a 
day. There is room for improved machines. 

These representations show that ramie 
will be a formidable rival for the kingdom 
hitherto held by cotton, being produced with 


more certainty and less Jabor, and our coun- 
try being well adapted to its cultivation as 
far north as the utmost limit reached by cot- 
ton, and perhaps further, and it having the 
qualities to enter into all the uses of cotton, 
and into fabrics of greater fineness and ele- 
gance. It is supposed that this forms the 
chief material of the China and Japan silks 
imported into this country. It resembles 
silk so much that it would be difficult to de- 
tect a mixture of it in silk goods.— Cincinnati 
Gazette. 

That must ever be a dear purchase which 
is at the price of christian simplicity. 


THE FRIEND. 


EIGHTH MONTH 21, 1869. 


Accompanying the piece inserted in the 
present number, headed “Watchmen,” is a 
short note addressed to the editors, in which 
the writer says—“ Having observed the piece, 
encouraging your faithfulness as Editors of 
“The Friend,’ I send the foregoing, as my 
mite to hold up your hands, for if you turn 
to the right hand or to the left from the 
beaten path of Quakerism, it will be as when 
a standard bearer fainteth, discouraging those 
who are afar off, and those who are near.” 

It is pleasant to know that we have the 
sympathy and support of Friends in our 
efforts on behalf of the cause dear to all 
faithful members of the society, but we hope 
that our members individually will apply to 
themselves the remarks of the writer, and not 
endeavor to throw upon any man or set of 
men, that. concern for the preservation of our 
religious Society in its primitive purity of 
doctrine and practice, which ought to prevail 
among Friends generally, before the language 
can be applied to us as a people, “ Arise, shine, 
for thy light has come, and the glory of the 
Lord has risen upon thee.” It is well to be 
firmly established in sound doctrine and to 
avoid all departure from it, either on the 
right hand or on the left; but this alone is 
not sufficient. There must also be a living 
concern for our individual salvation, a care- 
ful watching to know what duties are requir- 
ed at our hands, an earnest desire to be 
enabled faithfully to discharge those duties, 
and that holy zeal which will certainly fol- 
low, and which will stimulate us to do what 
we can to provoke one another unto good 
works, and to help each other forward in the 
promotion of the glorious cause of truth and 
righteousness on the earth—‘“a cause, digni- 
fied with immortality and crowned with eter- 
nal life.” Ifsuch a concern and zeal were to 
prevail among Friends generally, how should 
we be joined together in a most precious 
unity! It would be “like the dew of Hermon, 
and the dew that descended on the mountains 
of Zion, where the Lord commanded his bles- 
sing, even life for evermore.” 


The near approach of the close of the pres- 
ent volume, renders it proper to remind our 
subscribers that our terms require the pay- 
ment in advance of the subscription price, 
$2.00 per annum. 

The circulation of “The Friend” has been 
gradually increasing for a considerable time 


past, but we should be glad to extend its 
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benefits to a larger circle of readers. 
each who receives this paper consider whether 
there are not some within the reach of his or 
her knowledge and influence, into whose fam- 
ilies it does not go, and where.good would 
probably be done, by its introduction; and 
then, as way opens for it, suggest to such 
the propriety of enrolling themselves in its list 
of subscribers. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


FornigN—Parliament was prorogued on the 11th inst. 
by royal commission, and a message from the queen 
was read. In the message it is stated that she continues 
to receive from foreign Powers the strongest assurances 
of their friendly dispositions, and that her confidence in 
the preservation of peace has been continued and con- 
firmed during the present year. The negotiations with 
the United States have, by mutual consent, been sus- 
pended. The hope is expressed that this delay may tend 
to maintain the relations between the two countries on 
a durable basis of friendship. Parliament is congratu- 
lated on the successful accomplishment of various im- 
portant schemes of reform within the past year, especi- 
ally the passage of the act putting an end to the estab- 
lishment of the Irish Church. The Queen trusts that 
this measure will promote the work of peace in Ireland 
and help to unite all classes of its people in fraternal 
concord with their English and Irish fellow subjects. 
The measures for the purchase and management of tele- 
graphs by the State are favorably noticed, and the hope 
expressed that the change will prove no unworthy sequel 
to the system of cheap postage. Parliament will re- 
assemble on the 12th of Tenth month. 

The British admiralty will issue instructions to the 
English fleet in the waters of China, to co-operate with 
the Asiatic squadron of the U. States in laying and pro- 
tecting the telegraphic cable along the coast"of China. 
The schooner-yacht Sappho arrived in Queenstown on 
the 10th inst., having made the voyage fram New York 
in 12 days, 9 hours and 26 minutes. The Times and 
other London papers, think it would be good policy for 
Spain to sell Cuba to the United States. 

The French government has authorized the French 
cable company to lay a cable from Brest to England. 
Marshal Neil, Minister of War, died on the 14th inst. 
The Emperor has remitted the sentences passed by 
courts-martial on eighty soldiers, and has reduced the 
sentences of seventy others. On the 15th he published 
a decree in commemoration of the one hundredth birth- 
day of Napoleon I., granting a full and complete am- 
nesty to press and political offenders, persons convicted 
of evasion of taxes, deserters from the army and navy, 
&c. The committee of the Senate is progressing in the 
examination of the senatus consultum. An amendment 
has been introduced providicg that in case the Senate 
reject the bill passed by the Corps, a joint committee of 
Senators and Deputies be appointed to adjust disputed 
points. A French company has offered to construct a 
telegraph line from Lisvon and Gibraltar to England 
and America on a twenty years’ concession, without a 
subsidy. 

The Carlists continue to give trouble in various parts 
of Spain, being instigated by the priesthood, although 
the bishops formally assent to the existing government. 
Most of the recent risings have been made by small par- 
ties, but there are fears of more important movements 
on the frontiers. The bishops have re-affirmed their 
adhesion to the present government. General Prim has 
gone to Paris. Before his departure from Madrid he 
left orders that all rebels captured with arms in their 
hands, be shot on the spot. The condition of affairs in 
Spain is said to be very unsatisfactory. Popular dis- 
content is general, the treasury is empty, and the taxes 
cannot be collected. 

The Prussian government has requested the Austrian 
government to publish all those communications by 
which Baron Beust asserts that he has endeavored with- 
out success, to bring about improvement in the relations 
of the two countries. A commission has been appoint- 
ed by the Austrian government, to draw up a bill pro- 
viding for surveillance to be instituted over convents, 
and that they be brought under the action of the law 
concerning associations, the provisions of which are to 
be so amended and enlarged as to embrace monastic in- 
stitutions in their operations. 

A Constantinople dispatch of the 14th says, that the 
Vizier’s letter to Ismail Pacha states circumstantially 
the grievances of which Turkey complains. He refers 
to the Cretan affair, the journey through Europe, and 
his oppressive administration, and demands a clear and 


Let | categorical explanation. 
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He expresses his determina- 
tion to insist strictly on the terms of the firman of 1841. 
The Paris Pairie announces that through the good 
offices of France and England, Ismail Pasha has decided 
to concede to the demands of the Porte. The lowness 
of the river Nile excites general attention. The water 
is lower than it has been within 150 years. The pro- 
spect for cotton is favorable, and the crop is estimated 
at 1,750,000 bales. 

Advices from Rio Janeiro to 7th mo. 16th, have been 
received. General McMahon, U. S. Minister to Para- 
guay, had arrived at Rossario, having left the head 
quarters of Lopez on the 24th of the previous month. 


He was accompanied to the Brazilian lines by a son of| White corn, $1.10; yellow, $1.14. Oats, 56a5 


Lopez and an escort. The army of Lopez was securely 
entrenched, and he had a large force of reserves. The 
Paraguayans have taken Priuslo and captured a Bra- 
zilian ship at anchor there. 

The rebellion in Uraguay had been completely sup- 
pressed. 

Cuban affairs show no improvement. 

London 8th mo. 16th.—Consols, 923. U.S. 5-208, 83}. 

Liverpool, 8th mo. 16th.— Uplands cotton, 13}d.; 
Orleans, 133d. Sales of the day 15,500 bales. Cali- 
fornia wheat, 11s. 3d. per 100 lbs. Red western, 10s. 2d. 

Unitrp Srares.—The Revenue.—During the quarter 
ending 6th mo. 30th, 1869, the receipts from Internal 
revenue were $56,587,673.71 ; from customs, $44,021,- 
834,77; lands, $1,274,434.53; miscellaneous sources, 
$7,963,675.97—total, $109,847,618.97. 

The Expenditures.—During the same period there was 
paid for interest on the public debt, $27,450,406.04; on 
account of the War Department, $13,653,976.72 ; Navy, 
$4,482,128.14 ; Interior, Pensions and Indians, $5,928,- 
833.50; Civil, Foreign Intercourse and Miscellaneous, 
$13,120,899.56; Premium on purchase of bonds on ac- 
count of the Sinking Fund, $1,374,680.05—total pay- 
ments, exclusive of those made on account of the prin- 
cipal of the public debt, $66,011,024.01. Bonds were 
purchased on account of the sinking fund to the amount 
of $8,690,000, and treasury notes and three per cent. 
certificates, to the amount of $20,595,762, were re- 
deemed. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 350. Of cholera 
infantum, 55; cholera morbus, 2; consumption, 35; con- 
vulsions, 13; scarlet fever, 10; inflammation of the 
brain, 13; marasmus, 32; old age, 10. 

Miscellaneous.—Two steamships, the Germania and 
Cleopatra, were lost on the night of the 7th inst, by run- 
ning upon the rocks in Trepassy Bay, Newfoundland. 
A dense fog prevailed at the time, which broke away 
soon after the disaster. The passengers and crews of 
both vessels were saved. The Germania belonged to the 
Hamburg American line, and left New York on the 3d 
inst. for Hamburg, with a large number of passengers. 

The total of deposits in the Freedmen’s Savings and 
Land Company amounted to $1,285,219, on the first 
inst., and the assets to $1,364,373. The assets are all 
in cash and in United States bonds. The number of de- 
positors is about 15,000, being an average of less than 
$100 for each. 

The earnings of the Central Pacific Railroad, for the 
Seventh month, were $579,000. This company did not 
find it necessary to issue the full extent of the first 
mortgage bonds authorized. Their annual interest lia- 
bility is said to be under $1,000,000, and their probable 
net income is estimated at not less than $3,000,000. 

Letters from Georgia state that the cotton crop is in 
great danger from the long continued drought. Por- 
tions of Virginia, Maryland and other States, have also 
suffered great inconyenience and loss from the want of 
rain during the past few weeks. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 16th inst. Mew York.—American gold, 133}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 121%; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 119; ditto, 
10-40 5 per cents, 112%. Superfine State flour, $6.30 a 
$6.75; extra State, $7.20 a $7.40; shipping Ohio, $6.75 
a $7.10; St. Louis flour, $7 a $10.45 ; southern, $6.60 a 
$11.70, No.1 Chicago spring wheat, $1.75; No. 2, do. 
$1.64 a $1.67; red western, $1.70; amber State, $1.75; 
white Michigan, $1.80 ; California, $1.85. Yellow corn, 
$1.22; western mixed $1.15a $1.20. New oats, 67 a 71 
cts.; old, 72a 75 cts. Rye, $1.30 a $1.32. Carolina 
rice, 85a 94 cts. Cubasugar, 11} a 12 cts.; refined, 15% 
a16cts. Uplands cotton, 333 cts.; Orleans and Texas, 
34 a 34} cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $5.25 a 
$5.50; extra, $5.50 a $5.75; finer brands, $6 a $10. 
Red wheat, $1.60 a $1.70. Rye, $1.25. Yellow corn, 
$1.17 a $1.18; western mixed, $1.15 a $1.18. Western 
oats, 74 cts.; new.Penna., 62 a 64 cts. Olover-seed, 
$7.50 a$8. Timothy, $4.25 a $4.38. The arrivals and 
sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard reached 
about 2300 head. Extra sold at 9a 9} cts.; a few choice 
at 9} cts.; fair to good, 7 a 8} cts., and common, 54 a 6} 


cts. perlb. gross. Sheep were lower, about 11,00 
at 54 a6 cts. per lb. gross. J sgs sold at $14 a § 
per 100 lbs. net. S¢. Zouis—Superfine flour, $5 a 
No. 1 red wheat, $1.35; choice white, $1.50 a $1.6¢ 
2 spring wheat, $1.20. Mixedcorn, 86 cts. Bar 
cts. a $1.05. Cincinnati.—Family flour, $6.20 a 
Red wheat, $1.35 a $1.38; white, $1.45 a $1.55. 
93a 95 cts. Oats, 55a 60 cts. Barley, $1.40 a § 
Hams, 23 a 24 cts. Lard, 204. Chicago,—No. 1 s 
wheat, $1.46 a $1.47; No. 2, $1.44. No. 2 corn, 91 
No. 2 oats, 48 a 49 cts. Rye, $1.05. Barley, § 
Lard, 19} a 193 cts. Hams, 17$a18cts. Baltimd] 
Flour, $6.50 a $10.75. Red wheat, $1.60 a 


Rye, $1.15 a $1.18. Mew Orleans.—Ootton, 30 2 
cts. Superfine flour, $5.75. White corn, $1. 
64465 cts. Lard, 20 a 203 cts. Common sugar, 


12 cts.; prime, 14} a 144. cts. \ 
RECEIPTS. 


Received from S. 8S. Gregory, O., $2, vol. 43; 
Jos. W. Hibbs, Pa., $2, vol. 43; from Dr. Jos. War 
ton, N. J., $2, vol. 43; from Naomi B. Haines, N, J 
vol. 43; from Nicholas Newlin, Pa., $2, vol. 43; 
Susan Powell, Pa., per Isaac Leeds, $2, vol. 43 ; 
John Tyler, N. J., $2, vol. 43, and from Sarah A. © 
Redstone, Pa., $2,"vol. 43. : 


For Freedmen in Distress,—Received from a Frien 
Philadelphia, $13, and from two others, $10 each ; 
Marple, Pa., $10 ; from Moorestown, N. J., $5, and 
Moorestown, $5; from Berca, 0., $10; from a Frien 
Muncy, Pa., $20; from two Friends, Concordville, 
$5 each; for Freedmen in North Carolina, $30, 
from Redstone, Pa., $5. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLORE 
PERSONS, 


Teachers are wanted for the men’s and wom 
schools, to open about the first of Tenth month. 
Application may be made to 
Thomas Elkinton, 118 Pine street. 
Elton B. Gifford, 28 South Third street 
Ephraim Smith, 1013 Pine street. 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce street 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of the School will commence 
the first of Eleventh month. Parents and others inter 
ing to send children as pupils, will please make ea 
application to Aaron SuarpieEss, Superintendent, (: 
dress Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.) ; or to Ep 
Suarpress, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphi 

It is requested that all applications for admissions 
made before the 1st of the Ninth month, in acgorda: 
with the regulations on this subject. Soon after tl 
date applicants from other Yearly Meetings will be : 
mitted so far as there may be room for them. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Teacher is wanted for the Girls’ lst Mathemati: 
Department, to enter upon her duties at the beginni 
of the Winter Session. 

Application may be made to 

Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown, 
Rebecca S. Allen, No. 335 South Fifth St 
Elizabeth Rhoads, No. 702 Race St. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDREN 
TUNESASSA, NEW YORK, 


Wanted, a woman Friend to assist in conducting t 
Boarding School for Indian Children, at Tunesas 
Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 

Application may be made to * 

Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P.O., Chester, Co., I 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada, 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHI 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorrHin 
ton, M.D, 
Application for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Carrur, Cle 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Stre 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. « 


~~ WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut street. 


